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TWO WEEKS ON A LIBERATED FARM IN CHILE 

X 

by Kyle Steenland 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor’s note: The following story was written 
by an American who worked for two weeks on ^he 
liberated farm of La Ruda in Chile. Chile s ne* 
socialist government promises that Ly the end of 
1972, all farms larger than 8C irrigated hectares 
(one hectare equals 2lL acres will oe expropri- 
ated, thus putting a large part of the Chilean 
countryside directly in the hands of the campesi- 
nos . 

Before the Unidad Popular (UP) was elected in 
September, 1970, the Chilean campesino (who makes 
up about 25$ of the population) had little to eat, 
could not read, suffered high infant mortality^ and 
was forced to work very hard for very little- The 
previous government, headed by President Frei, 
had oassed a Land Reform Law, but scarcely used 
it. The UP put the law into practice — which meant 
turning the farms over to their former employees 
to work, thus eliminating the small class of 
large landowners who produced little with their 
big farms and reaped all the benefits . 

Expropriation is being carried out by CORA, 
the state agency in charge of agrarian reform. 

The idea is to form Centers of Agrarian Reform 
(CERAs) which will bring together several ex- 
propriated farms into one productive complex. The 
campesinos will continue to work the land in 
common, with the government providing technical 
advice, tractors and fertilizer. Despite right 
wing propaganda and government bureaucracy, ^ays 
the author, campesinos are in agreement with 
this strategy and are forming CERAs all over 
Chile . ) 

SANTIAGO, Chile (LNS)--I just finished two 
weeks of voluntary labor on a campesino- run farm 
called La Ruda. Everyday I reported for work at 
8 am and the campesinos assigned me to one work 
group or another. We worked till 12:30, rested and 
ate, and then worked from 2 till 6. I learned 
a lot; a lot about how severe the suffering had 
been in the past, and how great are the possibili- 
ties for the socialist future. 

La Ruda is in a valley which was bought by 
a man named Mendes 40 years ago. Twenty-five 
years ago, old man Mendes divided up his valley 
between his four sons. One son, Sergio Mendes, 
took over the farm called La Ruda. He built him- 
self a big house with a pool, western style, and 
he spent a good deal of time in Santiago, only 
three hours away in one of those American auto- 
mob i 1 e s . 

He had some thirty men working for him, 
under a foreman. They worked six days a week, for 
the lowest wages in Chile. Sometimes they even 
worked at night, if a truck arrived and needed 
unloading or a harvest needed to be gotten in 
right away. The foreman rang a bell and the campesi- 
nos had to arrive ready to work within 15 minutes 
or they were fined a day’s wage. Some people re- 
membered nights when they worked right up till 
8 am and then began the day shift without even 


going home for breakfast. 

Generally, the campesinos couldn’t read, or 
write, and it was only about eight years ago that 
a school started up and some of the kids went there- 

There was a doctor 18 kilometers awa> , but 
he was gone four months of the year and the rest 
of the time he charged several hundred escudos 
just to see him--the daily salary was only 10. 
Furthermore, there was little transportation, a 
bus started coming by only about 10 years ago. 

Most workers lived in their own houses on the 
farm. Each family had a small piece of land (about 
2 acres) which they worked in their spare time 
(Sunday) and with their children (who usually 
numbered about 8) . From this land came most of 
their food. With their little wages they bought 
sugar and flower, pots and pans, and clothes. Sta- 
tistics say that 12 out of every 100 children 
died between the ages 0-2. All in all life was hard. 

The campesino didn't know too much about the 
outside world, didn’t see newspapers, and had 
rarely been off La Ruda. When his children grew up, 
if there wasn't work for them with Sergio Mendes, 
he would send them over to his brother's place for 
a short term contract. Eventually, when they were 
older and married, they would have a right to 
permanent work and a house of their own with 
their own two acres, but generally this came when 
you were almost 30 years old. Many left for the 
city . 

Such was the situation when the Frei government 
began to send politicians down to La Ruda who 
talked about forming a labor union. The few who 
had radios began listening to speeches about 
campesino unions. It seemed like a good thing, 
especially since the owner sometimes didn't pay 
their wages for months and the foreman was accustom- 
ed to beating workers he didn't like. 

So the campesinos in La Ruda formed a union 
with help from the Frei government and the union 
immediately began raising the question of back 
wages. Raising the question didn’t get anywhere, 
so about three years ago the workers of La Ruda 
went on strike, a fifteen day strike that led to 
the firing of 3 workers (ringleaders) and to the 
government sending an investigator, who issued 
a report. Eventually part of the back wages got 
paid, but the three fired workers had to take 
t heir families and leave their houses and La Ruda. 

Today those fired workers are back. Two of 
them live in the ex-foreman's house. They returned 
soon after the workers of La Ruda took over the 
farm and refused to allow any trucks to enter or 
leave, blocking the road for nine days in April 
1971. They all knew of the electoral victory of 
the UP and they were aware of the government 
program to expropriate all farms over 80 hectares. 

They didn't vote for the UP because at that 
time you couldn't vote unless you could read or 
write* and they could do neither. But they kept on 
1 i stoning to the radio and they understood the 
Agrarian Reform Law, and through their union they 
had gained the se 1 f- con fidcnce to stand up to the 
own T. So they decided that they were within their 
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rights and occupied the farm. Nine days later, UP 
government officers arrived and expropriated the 
farm. 

La Ruda has about 1700 acres, of which some 
400 are cultivable, and presently it has about 
150 irrigated acres. An investigation by CORA 
showed that the owner had a lot of back wages that 
he owed, and that he hadn f t sent in the pension 
deductions to the government but had kept them 
for himself instead. Due to his debts, he was left 
without a reserve of 80 hectares. All he has now 
is his house, lonely in the middle of a busy farm. 
Sometimes he comes on weekends to swim in the 
pool and visit with his brothers. 

Meanwhile in La Ruda the campesinos continue 
working the farm they know so well. Now there 
is employment for 42 members. Anyone over the age 
18 is eligibleto join. Everyone receives the same 
wages, paid by the State Bank in exchange for 
crops. The wages are the national minimum wage. 

The mechanics and the welders and the heads of 
the various production committees all recieve the 
same wage as everyone else, and everyone has one 
vote. All major questions are resolved by votes of 
all 42 members. 

When I was there they had their yearly election 
of all committee members. Of 11 members, 7 were 
rc- elected and 4 changed. Furthermore, that time 
a special organizer from CORA was touring the area 
trying to get the campesinos to join with three o 
other farms in the area to form a CERA. Although 
the campesinos were not too sure just what was the 
difference between the CERA and the organization 
they already had, they voted 24-11 in favor (7 
absent, later counted). 

The problem with the organizer from CORA is 
that he came around only once or twice and he 
spoke in bureaucratic and mysterious terms about 
impermeable land and planification and special 
dams. Last year, CORA delivered the promised 
pesticides three months late (they were buying 
it from a private firm which demanded too high 
a price) and the campesinos lost half of the 
grape crop ^ But CORA did come through with the 
promised tractor. 

The campesinos at La Ruda taught me how to 
spread fertilizer through the com field and how 
to tie up the grape vines so that they grow cor- 
rectly. They are very busy, producing 80 hectares 
of wheat, 80 hectares of grapes, 35 of com, and 
8 of peas, tending the cattle and sheep. They 
have no intention of dividing up the land into 
individual plots. The changes they have already won, 
they won together. 

La Ruda is not just a typical farm. Many of 
the neighboring farms did not have such a militant 
history, and instead of seizing land themselves, 
they have waited for CORA to do the expropriating. 
Some are still waiting. But they are waiting with 
much discussion and anticipation. And they see the 
example of La Ruda always before them. 

- - 50 - - 
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EXILES MEET- IN TORONTO TO DISCUSS 
THE QUESTION OF AMNESTY 

by Larry Svirchev and Stephanie R. Durant 
LIBERATION News Service 

TORONTO (LNS)--U.S. military deserters and 
AWOLS, draft resisters, and women in exile met 
for four days in Toronto recently to discuss the 
amnesty question. Representatives of the GI move- 
ment at Ft. Devons, Mass, and the Boston and New 
York chapters of Vietnam Veterans Against the War 
also attended the meetings and on March 25, the 
entire group issued a statement "Guidelines On 
Amnesty". It read in part: 

"The question of amnesty must be considered i 
inseparable from that of a total and rapid with- 
drawal of all aggressive forces involved in the 
war in Indochina. But the amnesty issue cannot be 
allowed to obscure the facts of an escalated war — 
escalated vertically into the air with massive 
bombings, and jte chrii logically with the use of 
computerized warfare which is so obvious as to 
expose the U.S. government’s ’gradual withdrawal’ 
for the brutal lie that it is. M 

Over thirty people came to the meeting in 
Toronto, the third in which U.S. exiles living in 
Quebec and Canada have met to discuss amnesty and 
the war. The group voiced strong support for the 
peace programs of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam, the Lao Patriotic 
Front and the National United Front of Cambodia. 

On the amnesty question itself, the exiles 
called for a "totally non-punitive , unconditional 
and universal amnesty for all persons charged, 
persons who might be charged and/or persons con- 
victed of U.S. municipal, state, federal and/or 
military law due to actions relating directly and 
indirectly to opposition to the U.S. war of ag- 
gression in Laos, Vietnam, and Cambodia. 

"Some ’amnesty’ proposals in the United States 
must be rejected because they serve to mask the 
U.S. escalation of the war," the statement con- 
tinued. "They do not include the same provisions 
for deserters from the armed forces as they do 
for draft resisters. They have punitive conditions 
called ’alternative service’ and they imply guilt 
on our part when the crimes against the people 
of Indochina, the U.S. A. and the world were com- 
mitted by U.S. imperialism." 

Further the declaration said, "this racist 
war has also caused sn increase of racist repression 
against non-white peoples who have never had full 
citizenship in the U.S. A just amnesty must involve 
an end to this repression and the freeing of all 
political prisoners." This statement was meant 
to show that the struggle s of political prisoners 
such as Angela Davis and Karleton Armstrong (who 
was recently arrested in Canada for bombing an Army 
Research project in Madison, Wise.) cannot be 
separated from total and unconditional amnesty for 
the deserters, AWOL GIs, and draft resisters. 

During the discussions, it was pointed out 
that those in the United States who are against 
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GOVT. AGENCY FORCED TO REVEAL COVERT 
PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGN IN SO. AMERICA 


the war have consistently supported AWOL GIs, de- 
serters, draft resisters, and others who have 
acted against the war. Since deserters generally 
have few resources when they leave their unit, 
they depend on the antiwar movement in the United 
States to help support them. Although people 
may regard their act of support as individual 
and isolated, they are in fact part of a wide 
resistance of the U.S. government. 

Widespread support allows for an incredibly high 
number of deserters--98, 000 in 1971. alone. And 
although the number of deserters coming to Canada 
is dropping, the total number of desertions contin- 
ues to rise each year by 10%. 

One anti-war veteran pointed out ’’Amnesty is 
causing America and its citizens to reexamine 
the whole question of the war.” 

"Nixon’s troop withdrawal and lower casualty 
figures among U.S. troops," noted the amnesty 
Statement, "are only another carefully hung cloak 
to cover up the ^ruth of what he has done. Nixon 
has been forced to withdraw troops because 
of massive popular pressure, the refusal of U.S. 
troops to fight and the resistance of the Viet- 
namese, Laotians, and Cambodians." 

Discussions centered around the fact that 
the war was not a mistake by the U.S. government 
but part of the strategy of U.S. imperialism. 

"The perpetration of this aggressive war 
by the U.S. has violated the honor that should 
surround serving one's country and further per- 
verted the values of our society. A total 
end ot the war and a universal and unconditional 
amnesty are part of our struggle for the re- 
structuring of our society." 

U.S. exiles in Quebec and Canada will be 
planning further actions and education around 
the amnesty issue and return to movements 
against imperialism, the war, sexism, and racism 
in the United States. Demonstrations protesting 
Nixon’s visit to Ottawa, April 13-15 are plan- 
ned by U.S. exiles and other movement groups 
in Quebec and Canada. 

--30-- 
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MORNING 

Every morning the sun, emerging over the wall, 

Darts its rays against the gate, but the gate re- 
mains locked. 

Inside the prison, the ward is shrouded in darkness, 
But we know outside the rising sun has shone . 

Once awake, everyone starts on the hunt for lice. 

At eight o'clock the gong sounds for the morning 
me a 1 , 

Come on! Let’s go and eat to our .heart's content. 

For all we have suffered, there must be good times 
coming. 

-- from the Prison Diary of 
Ho On Minn 


Long liVe the victory of people's ^ar! 

LIBERATION News Service 


WASHINGTON (LXS)--The United States Information 
Agency, which handles touchy U.S. public relations 
throughout the world was recently forced to re- 
veal a list of publications it had distributed 
throughout South America. None of the material, 
which showed up in at least ten different countries, 
bothered to mention that it was produced by the 
agency which works closely with the CIA. 

One of the publications, a Batman-style color 
comic book entitled "El Desengano” ("Disillusion- 
ment”) tells of two Bolivian friends who take 
different roads to social change. One joins the 
"terrorists" but later becomes "disillusioned with 
so much violence"; the other chooses government 
sponsored community development organizations. 

The cover shows machinegun-toting "terrorists" 
robbing a bank while frightened citizens dodge 
exploding bombs. The blurb proclaims "Pitiless 
terrorists and their bombs, ambushes, kidnappings, 
and murder threaten the peace of the city" 

The USIA printed up 148,000 copies of the 
comic book. It gave some to the Bolivian Ministry 
of Information to distribute; the rest were sent 
to USIA posts in ten other countries. 

Among the other "confidential" publications 
was a pamphlet to be distributed in Ecuador by 
a Texas-Gulf Oil combine extolling the benefits 
of private oil exploration . Gulf already sprawls 
over 10,000 acres in Ecuador. Another was an 
article on population control that was distributed 
by the Dominican National Council on Population 
and Family. 

When criticized by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Frank Shakespeare, the Agency’s di- 
rector, insisted "We are not a covert organization 
and do not operate as one, 'but that in some cases, 
it’s left to the "field directors" to distribute 
information on an unidentified basis. He also 
maintained that it would be "unrealistic" to lay 
down a "flat, unequivocal rule" against distri- 
buting uncredited material. 

--30 — 

*************************************************** 

DUE TO TECHNICAL PROBLEMS BEYOND OUR CONTROL 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- NLF and North Vietnamese military 
successes have forced president Nixon to change 

his plans and cancel a scheduled victory speech. 

Nixon had planned to visit Fort Campbell, Ky. , 
on April 6 to welcome the 101st Airborne Division 
back home from Vietnam duty. Part of the ceremony 
would have been a speech citing the division’s 
return as proof that Vietnami zati on is working; 
that Saigon now can fight its own battles. 

But the recent Vietnamese offensive has brought 
a series of stunning defeats and Fort Campbell 
will have to get along without the president. 

- -30- - 
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THREE PROSECUTION WITNESSES AT ANGELA’S TRIAL 
FAIL TO PROVE PLAN TO FREE SOLEDAD BROTHERS 


by Karen McConnell 

SAN JOSE (LNS) --The first three prosecution wit- 
nesses in the Angela Davis trial could not show that 
the attempted escape attempt at the Marin County 
Courthouse in August 1970 was part of a plan to free 
the Soledad Brothers. Angela is on trial for sup- 
plying the guns that were used in the escape attempt, 
which resulted in the killing of Jonathon Jackson, 
William Christmas, James McClain, and one of their 
hostages. Judge Harold Haley. (The defense says the 
men were shot by sheriff’s deputies.) 

Ruche 11 Magee, who was the only survivor of the 
escape attempt was originally Angela’s co-defendant 
but their cases were severed last year. 

The plan to free the Soledad Brothers in ex- 
change for the freedom of the hostages stems from 
a phone call that Haley made from the courthouse. 

Maria Graham, one of the jurors taken hostage 
and injured in the shooting, testified that James 
McClain taped a sawed-off shotgun to Haley’s neck, 
and ordered Haley to call the sheriff and tell him 
to ’’call off the pigs.” She said McClain then 
grabbed the phone from Haley and said, "Free the 
Soledad’ Brothers by 12:00 or we’ll kill the judge.” 

Graham’s two earlier reports did not mention 
the Soledad Brothers demand in the phone call. Un- 
der cross-examination by defense attorney Howard 
Moore, Graham admitted that she had met with pros- 
ecutor Albert Harris the previous week, and talked 
about her reports and about testifying in the case. 
She insisted that Harris did not tell her how to 
testify, but she agreed that her story about Mc- 
Clain’s demand! might have been influenced by sug- 
gestions from Harris. 

Two other jurors testified, and neither remem- 
bered any mention of the Soledad Brothers. Norene 
Morris gave her account of the telepone call: 

"Judge Haley picked up the phone and said ’This is 
Judge Haley and I have an emergency situation.’ He 
spoke very softly and I couldn’t hear. Then Mc- 
Clain got on the phone and yellecT at the sheriff 
that they wanted to get out and if they didn’t 
get out they would kill Judge Haley.” Another wit- 
ness said she was upset and frightened and didn’t 
hear what was said. Both agreed that they heard 
nothing about the Soledad Brothers. 

The prosecution contends that Angela 
participated in the plan because she loved George 
Jackson; if the prosecutor cannot show that a plan 
actually existed, he is left without a motive for 
Angela giving the guns to Jonathon. Angela says 
that there was no plan; there was neither a place 
nor a procedure designated for the exchange of 
Judge Haley. She said that if Jonathon Jackson did 
tell a photographer "Free the Soledad Brothers by 
12”, it was not part of an over-all plan. 

The witnesses testified that James McClain led 
the proceedings in the courtroom, and that he was 
/very gentle with the jurors. At one point a juror 
was shaking and had her hand to her mouth. McClain 
asked her, "Are you scared 0 " When she couldn’t 

answer, he said, "I don’t want vou to be scared. 

p a ™ LIBERATION: News Service ^ 7 " B 42< 


My own mother came to this courtroom and was so 
frightened by the guards that she couldn’t come 
b ack 

-30- 

[Thanks to Community News Service] 
************************************************** 

FRUITLESS BAIL HEARING FOR TWO BLACKS ACCUSED 
OF CALIFORNIA COP KILLINGS 

RIVERSIDE, Calif. (LNS) --Remember when the 
death penalty in California was repealed and people 
like Angela Davis who were charged with capital 
offenses had thier bail reduced and got out? Well, 
other California prisoners haven’t been so 
lucky . 

A hearing was held March 31 in Riverside 
on a defense motion for bail in the case of Gary 
Lawton and Nehemiah Jackson, two black activists 
charged with last year’s murder of two Riverside 
policemen . 

Lawton’s attorney, Nelson Atkins, argued for 
a reasonable bail on the basis of the recent 
Supreme Court decision outlawing capital punish- 
ment. Atkins referred to the Angela Davis case 
as a precedent for granting bail in a capital 
case . 

The District Attorney in opposing bail con- 
tended that the Supreme Court decision didn’t 
provide for bail in all cases. Further , Lawton 
and Jackson shouldn’t be released because they 
were "potential menaces” to the community. 

Not surprisingly, Judge H . Hews agreed to a 
bail which was certainly anything but reasonable. 

For Lawton bail was set at $150,000; for 
Jackson, $75,000--in essence no bail at all since 
they couldn't raise that kind of money. 

So Lawton and Jackson will remain in jail 
until their trial comes up in July. For more 
information, contact: Gary Lawton Defense Committee, 
2538 Pleasant St., Riverside, Calif. 92507. 

— 30 — 

**************************************************** 

PAMPHLET AVAILABLE ON THE HOW AND WHYS 
OF FAKE ID'S 

NEW YORK (LNS)--If you’ve been contemplating 
changing your name and identity for one reason 
or another, but aren't sure just how to go about 
it, tune in to The Paper Trip: The How and Whys 
of Getting Fake ID's. 

The Paper Trip is a 29 page pamphlet put out 
by an unknown author in Iowa City that covers every- 
ting from birth certificates to do-it-yourself 
physical IDs to credit cards. Write to Keith Gor- 
mezano, 621 Hojt Ave . , Iowa City, Iowa 52240 for 
copies. They're 55<* per copy. 

— 30 — 
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ITT- -GOLD FOR GOP, MERCURY FOR WORKERS 

Community Press Service/ 

LIBERATION News Service 

LYNN, Mass. (LNS) -- Sixteen workers at a lamp 
factory here walked off their jobs in late February 
when they discovered they were being exposed to po- 
tentially dangerous amounts of mercury on the job. 

The unsafe lamp plant belongs to the Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph Company-- the same 
ITT which donated $400,000 for the 1972 Republican 
Convention in an apparent deal to settle a govern- 
ment antitrust suit. 

The dangerous sideffects of working with mer- 
cury haye been known for a long time. In the past 
mercury poisoning was an occupational hazard of 
hat makers — resulting in a "mad Hatter syndrome 
which is now known to be mercury poisoning . 

Wherever mercury liquid is present, unenclosed, 
at room temperature, it releases harmful mercury 
vapor into the air. People who suffer from mer- 
cury poisoning often have shaky hands, arms or 
legs. They can have trouble sleeping at night, 
lose weight and have mental problems. Mercury dam- 
age to the brain and kidney cannot be cured by any 
known treatement . 

Both ITT and the Massachusetts Division of Oc- 
cupational Hygiene have known for several years 
that urine tests on many workers in the plant l s 
f lporescent departP ent show illegally high levels 
of mercury . During this time, neither the union 
(Team6ters Local 42) nor the employees were in- 
f ormed . 

In May 1971, after the union ran its own tests, 
the company made two concessions. It installed new 
ventilation, but without the aid of industrial 
hygienists trained to reduce the danger. It agreed 
to give out test results on request, but with no 
explanation. Workers were told, "Your mercury count 
is 0 . 05"' or "0.25" or "not high". 

In early February of this year, one woman in 
the fluorescent department was told she would be 
transferred to another job-- no reason given, as 
usual. This woman had been seeing a doctor for 
the f*ast two weeks because her hair had been fall- 
ing out and she had difficulty sleeping. The company 
had also a£ked her for two urine samples in quick 
s uccession . 

She suspected she had been switched because 
she had picked up a dangerous amount of mercury. 

The suspicion spread. Sixteen women had private 
tests done. As they suspected, some of them had 
mercury in their system above the maximum safe level 
set by the state. 

When confronted, the company nurse and person- 
nel director claimed there was no real danger, and 
at any rate working conditions were as good as they 
could make them. 

The women felt their health was more important 
than any job, and refused to work until something 
was done . Over a -dozen women stayed out for two 
weeks without pay or other compensation; a few stay- 
e d out - l an g ur . 
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While the women were striking, the latest state 
test results revealed that out of a sample of 
workers in the fluorescent area, fourteen had more 
than 15 milligrams of mercury per liter of urine 
(the maximum safe amount) , and five had more than 
.50 mg. 

As a result of the walkout, the union negotia- 
ted another agreement with ITT, providing mercury 
tests at any time on demand, and an automatic 
transfer to a safer job for anyone with a mercury 
count above .15 mg. No retaliation was taken against 
the women wHo walked out and they did not have to 
return to work until their mercery count returned 
to the safe .15 mg level. However, they did not 
get back their lost pay. 

A group of union stewards and workers from 
the fluorescent shop (both the ones who had walked 
out as well as ones who didn’t) have begun a cam- 
paign to force the company to fix things up so 
that no one gets too much mercury. 

This group has demanded cleaning up the shop, 
more frequent tests with public results, break 
time for employees to wash up and eat outside the 
mercury area, and a company policy of informing 
new employees about the mercury danger. 

They also plan to get more information them- 
selves about mercury dangers, and to get test re- 
sults directly from the state, not through the 
company . 

--30-- 
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AMA WATCH OUT: BOSTON MCHR PUBLISHES 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

BOSTON, Mass. (LNS)-- Now available-- for 
people doing power structure research, free 
clinics, teachers at free universities and the 
generally curious-- a bibliography on the American 
health care system. 

THE POLITICS OF HEALTH CARE, prepared by the 
Boston Medical Committee for Human Rights (BMCHR) 
covers a wide range of areas including Power in 
the Health System, Community Control of Health 
Services, Women and the Health System, Mental 
Health (including patient rights). Health and War, 
and Strategies for Change plus many more. There 
are 11 sections with 350 annotated entries. 

The types of material listed range from 
Health Pac Bulletins to establishment "professional 
journals". The pamphlet explains how to obtain 
copies of the listed material in most cases. 

The pamphlet is available at 30 each from 
Boston MCHR, Box 382, Prudential Station, Boston, 

Mas s 02 1 9'. 1 . 

The New England Free Press also has it and 
will get it to movement groups who need 15 or 
more at 15c each' Ihcy also sell individual copies 
at 3t'c iheir address is 791 Tremont St , 

Boston Mass . , 02118. 
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[See Packet #421 for more background , 

CALIFORNIA GAYS PROTEST DEATH OF BROTHER AT VACAVILLE 
by Zack Mansfield 

Gay Sunshine/ LIBERATION News Service 

VACAVILLE, Calif. (LNS) --About 30 gay men and 
women from the San Francisco Radical Gay Caucus 
inarched and played mournful flutes in a demonstra- 
tion before the gates of the California State Medi 1 - 
cal Facility at Vacaville on Sat. March 24. They 
were there to protest the suicide of Westley Ashmore, 
a twenty-five year old gay inmate at the Facility. 
Ashmore ! s fellow inmates say that imprisonment in the 
Jenner Homosexual Unit at the Facility constitutes 
"cruel and unusual punishment" and that Jenner Unit 
Administrator 0. Loggins and Program Lieutenant 
W. Callagan are "guilty of conspiracy to commit 
murder upon Westley Ashmore. . . and that he took 
his own life due to corporal punishment." 

Protesters picketed at the front gate of the 
Facility and leafletted visitors leaving the prison. 
Some of the group enacted a skit depicting "waves of 
gay anger overpowering the mad dog state," while 
others played flutes and pounded on home-made drums. 
Others carried signs reading "Gay pride is contra- 
band in Vacaville," and "Dead in Vacaville -- cruci- 
fied for cocksucking" and "Let our people go". 

Ashmore was convicted of "lewd and lascivious 
conduct" and sentenced to Vacaville for one year to. 
life in May, 1967 at the age of 19. 

On Feb. 25, two days after he was told he 
would not be paroled this year because of "immoral 
conduct" charges on his record. Ashmore's fellow 
inmates report that he was deeply depressed be- 
cause of the denial of his parole. He was overheard 
saying to an officer that "if he put him in the cell 
that he was never coming out." 

According to the testimony of prisoners, Ash- 
more ". . .committed suicide by tying a sheet 
through the vent over his cell door and jumping off 
the sink." When guards discovered Ashmore hanging 
in his cell, they allegedly had nothing with which 
to cut him down until a prisoner in a neighborhing 
cell volunteered a packet of razor blades. When a 
resuscitator was brought a little later, the guards, 
who did not know how to operate the machine, re- 
fused to permit a prisoner trained to operate such 
equipment out of his cell. The reason given was 
that it was after 8 pm curfew. Medical help did 
not arrive until 30-40 minutes later. A doctor 
then declared Ashmore dead. 

There was only one incident at the demonstra- 
tion. As a prison guard drove out of Vacaville's 
front gate and stopped to take one of the leaflets, 
the guard told the leaf letter, "Why don't you come 
inside and see what it's really all about?" The 
ieafletter replied, "How far in can we go?" To which 
the guard answered, "Just far enough for that man 
in the tower in there to get range on you with 
his 30 ought 6." 


ALERT 


PATROL;, PROTECT CHI CANOS FROM 
POLICE BRUTALITY 


SAN JOSE (LNS)--In the fall of 1969, Manuel 
Villa, a young Chicano, was killed by a bullet i- 
the back of the head and four bullets in his b:c*; 
he died in a ditch. He was shot down unarmed by 
two cops who claimed that he was suspected of 
$56 robbery. 

In response to this murder, United People- 
Arriba, a predominantly Chicano community organi- 
zation, set up a Community Alert Patrol (CAP). 

CAP was organized with two main objectives. 

To establish a presence in the community or 
patrol cars to witness, photograph, and record 
police activity (they hope that the possibility 
of exposure will limit some police abuses). 

To build up a documented record of the treat- 
ment Chi canos are subjected to so the records can 
be used in court to defend them and to press charges 
against the police and city. 

By spring of 1970, CAP had patrol cars with two 
way radios on the road every Friday and Saturday 
night. These patrols covered the eastside, the down- 
town area, and the area around San Jose State 
College--areas with the highest incidence of police 
brutality . 

From the beginning, there was police harassment 
of thg. Community Alert Patrol. The cars are visable: 
they have removable antennas mounted on the car top 
carriers and removable signs on the sides. It 
helps both the community and the police to recog- 
nize CAP cars. 


The CAP patrol car that is out cruising the 
community will often come across the scene of a 
bust or a large gathering of people that might 
attract the police. If an actual bust is going on, 
photographs are taken, badge numbers, descriptions 
and car numbers are recorded along with information 
on police attitudes. The cops know that CAP can 
be in immediate contact with the outside world by 
means of radio. CAP tunes in to police radio fre- 
quency, a good source for locating incidents in 
the community that should be patrolled. 

The other major source of information for CAP 
is the community itself. The community people 
rely on CAP and call them in advance to inform them 
of local actions and happenings (such as demonstra- 
tions around the trial of Angela Davis) . 

Despite harassment from the police and froi., 
local officials, CAP has continued with its work. 

It has convinced many people in the San Jose corn 
munity of the importance of community control of pol- 
ice . 

Any group wishing further information about 
starting up a community alert patrol should con- 
tact San Jose CAP at 2121 Kammerer Avenue, San Jo^e, 
Ca., 95116, or call (408) 251-9109. 

- - 30- - 
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Call us any time- - collect- -with all the new, 
your area. (212) 749-2200. Or--send us stories 
and photos or cartoons . 
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From: LNS 

Papers- - fee 1 free to reprint this if you wish. 

From: James T. Troxell, #114-642, P.0. Box 511, 
Columbus, Ohio, 43216. 

My name is James Troxell and I'm writing you 
in hopes that you will help me to find some "PEN- 
PALS" that will write me in here. 

I am now incarserated in the Ohio Penitenti- 
ary, and have been here ten years; I'm 29 years 
old. I only have a few months till I'll be out, 
but, I don't know anyone out there, and will an- 
swer all letters. Getting mail is the only thing 
to look forward to. 

* * * 

From: Seer's Catalogue, 201 Vassar SE, Albuquer- 
que, N.M. , 87106. 

We would like to exchange papers with anyone 
who's interested. We write about such issues as 
prisons in New Mexico, the meat-cutters strike, 
medical care in the U.S. and China, the recent 
bombings in North Vietnam, and anything we think 
should be brought up or would be of interest to 
our readers. Now we come out bi-weekly. 

★ * * 

From: Antonio Cordova Memorial Library, P.0. Box 
7538, Albuquerque, N.M., 87104. 

The Black Beret organization of Albuquerque 
is trying to start a library here to be called the 
Antonio Cordova Memorial Library. We are asking 
for donations of revolutionary literature (on any 
reading level), such as books about people's lib- 
eration movements--especially Third World--history , 
etc . 

Antonio and another Black Beret, Rito Canal- 
es, were murdered by New Mexico police on January 
29, 1972. Please send all donations to the above 
address . 

★ * * 

From: The Enraged Ones, c/o Washington Sq. Meth- 
odist Church, 133 W. 4 St., N.Y.C., N.Y., 
10012 . 

As we all know, 1972 is an election year. 

We are trying to set up a clearing house for in- 
formation about the demonstrations in Miami and 
San Diego, as well as plan a response to the 
candidates during the New York primary, which is 
June 20. 

We have been in touch with the Florida Peo- 
ple's Coalition and the San Diego Convention Co- 
alition and have a lot of information to share. 

We also need to have a forum for the exchange of 
ideas of people from New York. 

We are having a citywide open meeting at Wash 
ington Square Methodist Church on Wednesday, 

April 5, at 7:30 pm at which we will discuss these 
problems. Please send some representatives from 
your group, and if you know of any other group who 
might be interested, please tell the::: . 


From: Ohio Movement Directory, Inc. 

The last few months have seen a revival of 
energies in the movement for social change, at a 
generally low-keyed level, after a year of quietude 
and apathy. The Ohio Movement Directory is an at- 
tempt to respond to these currents. 

The Ohio Movement Directory, Inc. intends to 
recognize the breadth of the movement in Ohio; to 
locate groups throughout Ohio; to find resources 
for movement skills and ideas > to locate sources 
of solidarity and to encourage a sense of com- 
munity among movement people. The primary intent- 
ion for participating in the Directory is to let 
yourselves be known as to your availability as a 
resource to those people who want to help somehow, 
but don't know where they fit. Additionally we 
all need to share our skills and ideas which are 
necessary for the growth of new movements. Overall, 
the Ohio Movement Directory will provide an ongo- 
ing statewide communication net available for move- 
ment action within Ohio. 

For more information, write: Ohio Movement Directory, 
P.0. Box 6723, Columbus, Ohio 43209 (614) 239-9700 

* * ★ 

From: LNS 

Here's another response to the questionaires 
we sent out a few months ago. Please send your ideas 
to us, c/o RMBB. 

From: Sunshine-Aura, 1031 State St., rm, 2. Erie, 

Pa., 16501. 

You are doing good work! We need you and want 
you (smack!). So here is our collective (or, rather, 
conglomerate) answer to your questionaire , 

Our name is Sunshine-Aura, and we are the hybrid 
of two Erie publications--the Sunshine (a heavily 
political LNS-using sheet) and Aura (a totally loc- 
al, community-oriented affair). The marriage is 
difficult, but we're hanging in there (for the child- 
ren ' s sake) . 

We are trying to CREATE, INFORM, ENTERTAIN, 
and SERVE Erie's small leftist weirdo community. 

Erie is the kind of place which inspires in people 
an irresistable desire to leave. (A grey, small, in- 
dustrial working-class Democratic burg, it is, whose 
intellectual life- - ???--is dominated by three small 
Catholic colleges. Pop. 125,000 and falling.) 

So we print 3,000 copies of Sunshine- Aura every 
month (more or less) and sell it in the head shops, 
in the high schools, and on the streets, for 25* 

(10c goes to the seller) or spare change. 

Our phone number is 814-456-4919 and there's us- 
ually somebody here from 1 pm to 8 pm on weekdays, 
because we share offices and phone with the Erie 
Draft Law Information Center 

A quick scan of our latest STAFF list--and we 
have quite a turnover rate so our composition is 
fluid--rcveuls the following about us paper-makers* 
Number of us: 25. Real heavies: about 4 (this means 
they spend a good deal of time on it) . High-school 
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RMBB CONTINUED 

age: 7. Under- 30 college drop-out or graduate- types : 
12. College student: 1. General freaks: 2 or 3. 
That's 13 women and 13 men and every blessed one of 
us is a nice white kid. 

We want you to know that none of these fig- 
ures mean anything at all since we are all mostly 
here cr there, and none of us is in any sense a "reg- 
ular”. 

In fact, we may disband next month. You never 

know . 

The first issue of Sunshine was printed in the 
spring of 1970--nearly two years ago--but nearly no- 
nc c y of tne ORIGINAL staff is now working on the 
paper. We lurch on, as we guess most papers do, from 
crisis to crisis. 

Wc nave a general meeting every 2 or 3 Sundays 
to make general decisions. We would like to be tru- 
ly collective, with revolving leadership or some 
such good thing but many decisions still land by de- 
fault cn the "heavies", (Whatever that means.) I 
would not say that we have a truly collective spirit. 

We nave a hard time determining just what our 
constituency actually is. Leftists get pissed off 
wher. we're toe liberal, liberals stop buying us 
'cause we're too radical. Often we're simply trivi- 
al. We are to tnc left of most of our readership. 

..ell to nigh-s cnool people and street people- - 
college students, AS A GROUP, are net very much in- 
volved with us. They are dreadfully straight and 
apathetic. (Isn't that awful? We blame ourselves, 
for not reaching them effectively.) 

About 1/2 a dozen of us read the whole packet, 
and just aoout everybody looks at some of it, es- 
pecially the graphics (which we dig). We do not use 
Jong articles because people don't read them; we gen- 
erally don't cover much international news (like Ire- 
land, Bangla Desh, etc.) but we do print things that 
will shock and amaze people's liberal views about 
America-- Attica, corporate fuck-ups, the war, the 
war, the war, etc . ) . 

Wc lave never called a story in. Who wants to 
know our problems? (Nothin' happenin' here, man.) 

Wc do read the packet, tho. And we would ap- 
preciate more cartoons--a regular series if possible. 
Aren't people writing funny things with good polit- 
ical content? 

ilcw else do we get information? WL RIP OFF 
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RMBB CONTINUED MORE RMBB 

In the future, we will be interested in 
ideas about how to stop Nixon without supporting 
democratic nurds. 

We are also interested in balmy, optimistic 
stories about radical organizations that are ac- 
complishing things - -communes , community organ- 
izations, radical life-work styles that people 
can get involved in (like Vocations for Social 
Change), And where are certain people's heads 
at... like Jesse Jackson, Cesar Chavez, and other 
people who might be into viable alternative in- 
stitutions? NWRO? SNCC? Federation of South- 
ern Co-operatives? or Northern Co-ops? 

Can't ask for balminess and realism at the 
same time? Oh, well. 

END OF RMBB FOR THIS PACKET. ., TUNE IN LATER... 

GUT CATCHER 

Have you ever seen 
A gut catcher? 

Perhaps not 

If you never had to use one 

There is no patent on them 
They 're makeshift 
Depending upon time 
And place 

I've seen ponchos used 
And a pack 
And a canteen cover 
Or your hands 

You catch the guts of your buddy 
As they spill out of his body 
And try to stuff them back in 
But they keep sliding out 

For a face blown in 
For an eye blown out 
For an arm blown off 
For a body blown open 

. .. A gut catcher . 

--Stan Platke 
★ ★ ★ 

FULL MOON 

We were on patrol last night; 

And as we moved along , 

We came upon one of the enemy , 

Strange , in the bright moon 
He did not seem an enemy at all . 

He had arms and legs , a head . . . 

. . . and a rifle . 

I shot him . 

— W . D. Ehrhart 
* * ★ 

- - 30- - 

(These poems are from a new poetry anthology 
entitled "Winning Hearts and Minds: Poems by 
Vietnam Veterans". For copies send $1.95 to 
First Casualty Press, 208 Dean Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 11217.J 

i’LLASL I AY YOUR APRIL BILLS... AND MARCH BILLS TOO. 
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"SITUATIONS LIKE MINE DESTROY PEOPLE'’: 

INTERVIEW WITH AN ISRAELI BUCK PANTHER 

Resistance/ LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor 1 s note: For years pro-Israeli news- 

papers and politicians have delighted in portraying 
Israel as a country beseiged on all sides by hostile 
forces . This has been the chief selling point of 
their appeals for bigger and better arnrs shipments. 
It's also a great way of diverting attention from the 
origins of the state of Israel and the hostility 
toward it in the eviction of thousands of Palestin- 
ians from their homes to make room for the Zionist 
state . 

One thing the image of embattled r brave little 
Israel 11 has not had room for is the existence of 
racism , crushing poverty and angry disillusionment 
inside Israel . In the last year or so, a number of 
organizations have begun to attack conditions in- 
side Israel . Perhaps the most important of these 
has been the Black Panthers , This group , which was 
begun by protesting the status of Afro- Asian Jews 
as second-class citizens in Israel has moved to 
attack the entire basis of Israeli society and to 
link their fight with that of Palestinian Arabs . 

The following are excerpts from an interview 
with an Israeli Black Panther . This interview was 
translated from Potere Operaio , an Italian revolu- 
tionary paper, and printed in Resistance in the 
Middle East . This magazine is published by a group 
of Arab, Israeli, other Middle-Eastern and American 
volunteers . Copies are available from Resistance _ 

PO Box 82, MIT Branch, Cambridge Mass, 02139 .] 

WHAT ARE THE FACTORS THAT ENCOURAGE AN AFRO- 
ASIAN JEW TO JOIN THE BUCK PANTHERS? 

I’ll answer you by telling you the story of 
my own life. 

I came to Israel from Iraq in 1951 and joined 
the army three days after I arrived. While I was 
being trained in the infantry, my parents and my 
three little brothers came to Israel. They couldn’t 
find work and had nothing to eat, so I asked the army 
to release me so I could work and support my family. 
They refused immediately. I decided to desert. 

Later, I was arrested and they sent me to a 
mental institution. This is the usual way of deal- 
ing with deserters. 

I was declared not fit for military service. 

With this on my record I could never find work and 
I have no civil rights. For 20 years I have never 
had medical insurance and have always been unemploy- 
ed. In the meantime, when I learned about the Black 
Panthers, I felt that it was my duty to join them 
because it’s best to struggle on the same side as 
people who are like me. 

There are thousands of people like me who have 
not yet found the means of surviving in Israel. Sit- 
uations like mine destroy people. A lot of people in 
my situation have gone inad out of desperation. Of 
course, leaving the country is almost impossible. 

WHAT IS YOUR POUTICU PROGRAM? 

Our organization was formed on March 5, TJ 7 1 by 
ten people who were out of work and had received 
very little education. They tried to organize a 
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demonstration against poverty in Israel. The police 
attacked this demonstration violently and arrested 
the organizers. Later, when there was the first 
demonstration of more than 500 people, we succeeded 
in making the police release the prisoners. 

Our first efforts went toward attracting as 
much publicity as possible from students, "personal- 
ities," etc. with regard to the problems of the 
Afro-Asian population. 

You have to realize that 67% of Israel’s popu- 
lation are Jews from African and Asian countries. 
Fifty percent of our cnildren have permanent dis- 
eases like TB or heart trouble or other sicknesses 
that come from our living conditions. For every 
kid in the middle classes, there are four poor kids 
who die before they are 10 years old. 

One study of poverty in tne country showed that 
512,000 people out of a total population of 2.9 mil a 
lion live in conditons of absolute poverty beneath 
the ’’tolerable" limits. Eighty thousand children 
don’t have their own beds to sleep in. Fifty-seven 
percent of the elementary school children are Orien- 
tals, but in high school, there are only 36%. In 
the universities 12% of the first-year students are 
Orientals and only 3% of the graduates are Orientals. 

We don’t believe that the government can* 'do 
anything to change our conditons. We agree with 
Matzpen, Siakh, and Rakah that there has to be rad- 
ical change of the whole system -- a system whose 
number one preoccupation today is what it calls 
"national security". 

The solution of our problems will be reached 
by the same method of struggle in other capitalist 
countries -- revolution. 

IN ISRAEL THERE ARE OTHER EXPLOITED PEOPLE SUCH 
AS THE ARABS WHO LIVE THERE. DO YOU HAVE ANY PLANS 
FOR COMBINING YOUR STRUGGLE WITH THEIRS IN ORDER TO 
FIGHT THE SAME BOURGEOIS STATE? 

In Israel there are three layers of exploited 
people. The Arabs constitute the lowest layer, then 
the Jews from the Orient, and then the proletariat of 
Western origin. 

For the moment we are trying not only to organ- 
ize and unify our own layer of the population but 
also to form alliances. Although we are not yet 
sufficiently organized to unify our forces with those 
of the Palestinian people, it is obvious that in 
the long run we will unite with them because we’re 
fighting the same struggle. 

YOU'VE SAID THAT REVOLUTION IS THE ONLY SOLU- 
TION FOR YOU; WE’D LIKE TO KNOW WHAT YOU THINK OF* 
ORGANIZED VIOLENCE AGAINST THE PRESENT STATE OF IS- 
RAEL. 

Until now we have not used physical violence, 
but it’s obvious that when we have to, we will. 

What's more, we recognize that other organizations 
that share our goals will see it in their own inter- 
est to unite with us in the struggle to overthrow 
the government . 

-30- 
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[Note to editors; This is the second half of 
the interview with the United Black Workers from 
the Ford plant in Mahwah, New Jersey. The first 
half appeared in the last packet, #423.] 

"THE THING IS TO HAVE SOMETHING CONCRETE" 

THE UNITED BLACK WORKERS FROM THE MAHWAH FORD PLANT 
DISCUSS THEIR PLANS FOR THE LOCAL UNION ELECTIONS 

[Editor 9 a note: what follows is the second 
half of a long interview LNS did recently with 
four members of the United Black Workers (UBW) 
from the Mahwah > Hew Jersey Ford plant: they are 
Wilbur Haddock y George Bowens y Monroe Head and 
Bruce Allison . 

IHS first came in contact with some of these 
people back in 1969 when they shut down the Mah- 
wah plant for four days in a wildcat strike . 

During the three years since that wildcat > 
the UBW has continued organizing at the plant . 

They have now reached the point where they feel 
they have a real chance to win the upcoming union 
elections and take over the leadership of the 
local at their plant . 

In the first section of the interview y they 
described the conditions at the plant . In this 
section, they discuss some of their ideas for how 
to move against those conditions , their plans for 
the local if they win the election , and their 
hopes for the future . ] 

I WAS OUT AT MAHWAH, I GUESS IT WAS THREE 
YEARS AGO, 1969, ABOUT THIS TIME OF YEAR, WHEN 
YOU HAD A WILDCAT STRIKE GOING. WAS THAT ABOUT 
THE FIRST TIME YOU GOT TOGETHER? 

WILBUR: Well, we started originally in 1968. 

We were called the United Black Brothers then. 

At that time it was just an organization of 
workers coming together to discuss different 
things, but nothing concrete was done. We had 
a few social events, things like that. 

But then an incident happened in the plant, 
in '69, and the brothers wanted to do something 
more drastic. It got to the point where we just 
got tired of asking the union to do something and 
never getting anything done. We got tired of 
brothers swinging on foremen or dumping water on 
them because it was the only way they had to let 
off steam. We realized we had to come together 
and form some sort of power organization to deal 
with* the problem. 

We found out that we had to begin to deal 
with the organization at a more serious level, 
and not just have social events. We started to 
do more reading. And we contacted the League of 
Revolutionary Black Workers in Detroit, because 
the> also had a demonstration out there the year 
before. We wanted to find out just what tactics 
they used, and to ask them to give us help and 
assistance in getting our thing together. They 
were very helpful to us in that. Then we became 
the United Black Workers. 

WHAT WAS THAT INCIDENT IN ’69 THAT PUSHED 
YOU TO MAKE THE CHANGES? 

WILBUR: It was an incident involving a fore- 
man calling a black worker Some derogatory name. 

I can't remember what it was right now. This hap- 
pened on the night shift, whic a h as a majority of 
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black and Third World people -- as much as 85* 
90%. 

The workers wanted to walk out, but every- 
one was unorganized and emotional, so we con- 
vinced them not to walk out at that time. In- 
stead, we went over to the union hall after 
work, and had a meeting to decide what tactics 
we would use next. And from that meeting, we 
organized a demonstration. 

MONROE: One of the significant things at 
that demonstration was the white support that 
came out. A lot of young white workers at the 
plant came out and supported us. Also outside 
organizations like SDS and the Panthers parti- 
cipated. We kept the demonstration going and 
shut down the plant for four days. That f s the 
longest wildcat strike in the auto industry. 

Another important aspect of that action was 
that we occupied the Union hall, and controlled 
it for about three days. 

Workers came over and discussed how we were 
going to do things; nobody was dictating any sort 
of policy. The list of demands came from the 
workers themselves. I think we ended up with 
eight demands that we presented to the company 
and the union. That's very important. It wasn't 
just the company, people were attacking the union 
also. 

HOW DID THINGS DEVELOP AFTER THE STRIKE 
WAS OVER? 

WILBUR: Three of us here were fired after 
that demonstration. Eventually they had to take 
us back, because the charges against us were 
found to be not true. But even though they took 
us back, they were using a lot of finagling here 
and there, technicalities, and they managed to 
keep Brother Allison and BrdtheT Head out. We're 
still working on getting .theft back. The hearing 
that we had was a real trip. 

MONROE: Ford had three of their top lawyers 
come down from Detroit. And they used a lot of 
red-baiting tactics, saying we were communists. 
They said since we had the affiliations with the 
Panthers and SDS, they must have been leading us. 
You know they wouldn't believe it could come from 
those black workers inside the plant. 

WILBUR: What we learned from the hearing was 
that we saw how fa they went, how much money 
they spent to keep us out in the street. They 
had three of their top lawyers and they also had 
two of the top company labor relations repre- 
sentatives there. All the union provided us with 
was one lawyer. 

Each time something went down that the com- 
pany's lawyers didn't like, they would stop the 
hearing and get in a corner, and go over some- 
thing and come back again, shoot another ques- 
tion. And this really opened up our eyes... We 
realized that this isn't just a small thing that 
we're involved in. They themselves started 
talking aoout how much money they spent to go on 
radio and in the newspapers to tell people that 
workers arc coming to work, and that everything 
is alright, that their stockholders shouldn't 
worry about it. So this let us know that going 
up ag ■ i * :i_s t_ _ t : icm is a big thing , and that if you ' 
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going to deal with it you better deal with it right 
or leave it alone. 

So we had to really get serious in studying 
the whole corporate structure of Ford Motor Com- 
pany, and the whole UAW set up. We had to ask 
ourselves a lot of real questions about what 
kinc} of leadership we're getting, from Walter 
Reuther and that type. And we had to really in- 
vestigate the whole so-called grievance procedure. 

Also, that experience helped us understand 
the need to form closer relationships with Puerto 
Rican workers, Haitian workers, and also white 
workers in this plant. With the white workers 
it's a slower process because most of your white 
workers are farmers from upstate New York who 
haven 1 t really dealt with the problem yet. But 
we find that a lot of the Third World workers are 
beginning to relate to the situation. 

We're taking the Young Lords’ newspaper, 
and we're passing it around to them. We’re pub- 
lishing a Puerto Rican history that we pass out to 
the Puerto Rican workers in there. And we find 
that that's helpful. We also pass out something on 
Haiti to the Haitian workers and they’re beginning 
to relate to that. 

We publish our own paper, the Black Voice. 

In that newspaper we try to write about things 
that are happening around the country, things that 
are happening around the world, the revolutionary 
struggles. We try to keep them informed as to 
what's happening in other plants, so they can see 
that our thing is not just an isolated incident. 

In most cases, people are saying, when's the next 
issue of the paper coming out, have you got _any 
more literature we can read. 

The type of stuff the union puts out is the 
regular b.s., what's happening to the Walter Reu- 
ther fund, something at Black Lake, or something 
like this. And the company puts out something 
about the new cars, or how much money they made 
last year. 

ARE WE UP TO THE ELECTIONS? 

WILBUR: We could be. What’s happening with 
the elections is I'm running for president of the 
local and we've got a whole slate of candidates. 

We didn't let it out ahead of time that we're 
going to run, so they didn't much bother with the 
whole thing. Then we went to the meeting and came 
out with the people we were going to run in the 
election. We caught them completely by surprise. 

We didn't form a slate of our own to run a- 
gainst their people. We incorporated the black 
and Third World people on their slate into our 
ticket so that they began to wonder whether these 
people were really with them all the time, or 
whether it was a plot set up all e ad of time that 
they would be put into their caucuses. 

Our campaign is going to be based on two 
things -- worker control and providing goods and 
services to the workers. 

We have between 4,500 and 5,000 workers in 
the plant, but when there's a union meeting, if 
you can get 75 workers to that meeting you're 
doing good. The only time you get a large crowd 
of workers there is Thanksgiving and Christmas when 
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they give away turkeys. That's why we're 
stressing goods and services, 'cause we think 
the union has a responsibility to provide goods 
and services to the workers. 

We use as an example how corporations look 
after their big shots. When Ford wants to bring 
in a plant manager or supervisor, he finds a 
home for him, he moves his furniture up for him 
from wherever, usually from the south. They'll 
pay for whatever needs to be done. They get all 
kinds of benefits, stock options, merit awards, 
bonuses, that’s what the company does. 

But now what does the union do for its mem- 
bers? Nothing. A man pays nine or ten dollars 
a month in dues, and he gets nothing in return. 

So rather than holler about the wage freeze we 
feel that we have enough skills in those 5,000 
people, enough resources, to provide all the 
basic services that workers and their families 
need. 

Many of the farmers that work at Mahwah 
still have working farms. We intend to set up 
some kind of farmers’ market in the union hall. 

TTie farmers can bring their stuff down to the 
union hall and the brothers and sisters from 
the city can buy their food from them, at a rea- 
sonable price. This will save the person in the 
city who has to go to the supermarkets and pay 
high prices. 

This is already being done somewhat -- the 
farmers come down to the parking lot and sell 50 
lb. bags of potatoes, onions, cabbage, lettuce, 
or what have you. And this is how they have to 
make it. They're small farmers and they can't 
compete with the big farmers. Some of the dairies 
come down with milk and eggs and so forth. There 
are small bakeries around where we can get bread 
from. We feel that this is a reasonable thing 
that the union can do and should be doing. 

We also think that in Newark and New York 
with all those vacant houses and lots, that we 
can purchase land and buildings, and we can ren- 
ovate houses so that workers can live there. 

The U.A.W. is filing suit with the town of 
Mahwah to change the zoning laws so that people 
can go out there and buy these $50,000 homes. 

Yet they’re not using the same aggressiveness 
to push forward some kind of realistic agreement 
so that workers can be assured of a job. A man 
can go out there and buy a home that he's going 
to pay $50,000 for and he doesn't know that he's 
going to have a job the next day to pay for that 
home. We should be dealing with the workers' 
condition in the plant and also try to get a 
home in Newark and N.Y. first before you talk a- 
bout going out to the suburbs . 

We feel that once our administration gets 
in that we can deal realistically in these areas. 
We can deal with providing day care centers for 
the workers, so that if their wives work they have 
some place to bring the children. There's a large 
union hall there and we can get some students or 
welfare mothers to come in and take care of the 
chi ldren . 

We feel that we can set up something like 
l i lfc ar a v iUULi JI UJU where people can buy medical 
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supplies at a low cost, he could bu> wholesale 
and sell food, clothing, medicine at a low cost. 

We believe that this is what the union is sup- 
posed to be all about, he don’t see wn> it s so 
difficult that the union can’t deal with this, and 
why they haven’t dealt with this. 

We’ve got people in the union who have built 
their own house from the ground up. he’ve got e- 
lectricians who can wire a whole house, who can 
repair TV’s, who can do all sorts of things. Why 
go out and spend half your paycheck to some firm 
who is going to rip you off, to get your wiring 
done, or a well dug or your car repaired, when 
there’s people in the union who can do this? 

We want to set up some kind of skills bank 
where when you need something done, you look 
around and see who is available and send them to 
the member’s house. You give him a little bit of 
money and you're still saving money. Right now 
for a man who’s making $150 a week, by the time he 
buys his food and clothing and pays his bills 
and pays his taxes, he’s got nothing. So this is 
basically what we’re talking about when we say 
goods and services. 

Aside from goods and services, the other is- 
sues we’re stressing are related to workers’ con- 
trol. As it stands now we have no control at all. 
We have no control of hiring, firing, over fore- 
men, over the number of jobs that are there. So 
we feel like we have got to address ourselves to 
getting control of and having a say in these areas . 

For the last four years on Dr. king's birth- 
day, we have asked (we means the black and Third 
World workers), have asked to have Jan. 15 off. 

And that’s like talking to the wall. So we take 
it anyway and each time we’ve been penalized. It’s 
ridiculous that you have to beg to have a day off, 
in order to honor somebody you want to honor. 

We’ve talked to lawyers who are willing to 
help us in legal matters. We've talked to doc- 
tors and Health Revolutionary Unity Movement who 
are willing to help us with medical examinations 
and so forth. We've talked to teachers and educa- 
tors who are willing to do tutoring, who are will- 
ing to teach English and math . So we feel like 
there is a lot we can do for the membership not 
only to raise their level of consciousness and 
get them aware of what's happening, but also to 
rally them to make demands on the company . 

MONROE: There's been a problem in the left 
for a long time. When radical organizations go 
inside the plant, the first thing they come out 
with is, well Marx said this and Lenin did this 
and Mao said this. And it's caul, that theory is 
very important. But we're not talking about Ger- 
many or Russia, we're talking about an advanced 
capitalist country, we're talking about the United 
States, which has its hands in every country u- 
rounc the world. When you talk about workers 
controlling the means of production in M. ah wan you 
got to remember you’ve got 5 , Odd workers in every 
kind of plant situation Nooody is go in., to jump 
and jeopardize their job fur a lot of rhetoric. 

One of the tilings that hi- alien iteJ people 
from the left is the dogmatism in. :> n preva- 
lent . You can't just tar ow rhoe term.: ar-sind -- 
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dictatorship of the proletariat. But the thing 
is to have something concrete, some relevant pro- 
gram like this. It's like planting seeds. It's 
just like a little baby, it takes the first step 
and then it's going to do something else. 

It's going to take a long time, but you 
have to start someplace. I mean we all have in 
our heads the kind of society we want to live 
in. Everybody wants to be free and everything. 

But you have to start at some point and you 
start with the idea of showing people what they 
can do, around this whole idea of workers' control. 

Now you have what happened in Lordstown . 

There was no professional revolutionaries who 
went out there and told those workers about their 
own strike. There was no vanguard party that went 
into Mahwah and told those brothers "every time 
Mr. Luther King’s birthday comes along walk out of 
that plant." There's elitist people going around 
saying they’re professional revolutionaries be- 
cause they read all the books, and have a whole 
glorification, or mystification of workers, like 
they’re some abstract beings. But they aren’t. 
They’re flesh and blood, like you and me. They 
drink, they do a lot of other things. 

It’s just another thing like the over-glor- 
ification of Third World countries, and their 
struggles. I mean we all realize that in this 
country the revolution, if it does take place, will 
be unique in history. That's why China can’t go 
any further, that's why Cuba can't go any further, 
that’s why Africa can't go any further. Because 
of the scarcity of food and goods etc. You can 
change governments, but if you can't feed the peo- 
ple. . . You can feed the whole world right here, 
right in this monster. 

WILBUR: But first you got to deal with. . .there's 
so much going t waste hero. That's the thing 
that blows your mind. You look around. At Ford, 
to take just a small example. 

At the end of each year, the model is changed 
say from the IP 72 car to the 19 73 car. Now at 
one time they used to give the employees the 
stock that was left over. You could come in and 
drive your car or your truck and pick up some floor 
mats, or some lights and take them away. They 
claim that the dealers were complaining because 
they were losing money. So they stopped this. 

Now what happens is they throw the stuff away. 

They're throwing away gallons of paint that could 
be used by the workers, by the members in the union. 

Wc have the fanners up there whose crops rot 
because they can't sell them, and there are people 
around here starving who can't get food or are 
paying high prices for food and these people have 
to throw away teres and acres of potatoes. These 
things car* ue put to use. 

Just, a . : a i j thing like lunches, for example. 

The food in <a:r cate ter i a is ridiculous. Not 
only the prices, out the taste. So you've got to 
bring y r:r own te .u, or go across the street to 
t: l : nrw an i .a l on* of the stuff they sell. We 
p±.nr on ti to /■* some kind of kitchen set 
up- tn.r. .nrd , r decent lunches and dinners 

r the j e ; t j e it. It’s not a big thing to 
no . 
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Why hasn’t the so-called union leadership 
dealt with these problems? 

GEORGE: Another thing we've been discussing 
is welfare for workers. Because you know work- 
ers can get burned out of their homes, or they die, 
and they have no income. A brother got burned out 
in December, and we went before the union as a 
group and demanded that they take a collection 
and set up a welfare fund. And they couldn’t 
relate to this. You can raise money t>y holding 
dances, or picnics or shows, to go towards your 
welfare fund. We are showing them how realistic 
it is, how when you can go out on strike, there 
will be money to pay their bills. This is some- 
thing the union doesn’t do. People can relate to 
this. A cat’s house bums down and you furnish 
him with clothes and everything, and the people 
relate to this. 

WILBUR: Back to that waste again. We also 
found that a lot of these well-to-do families 
out in the suburbs have a lot of stuff which they 
have nothing to do with, boxes of clothes. They’re 
always buying clothes for the kids, or they have 
a lot of furniture that they just throw out. They 
advertise in the papers out there about furniture 
that they don’t want and somebody can go and get 
it. If they can’t sell it they give it away to 
the Salvation Army, or something like that. 

But we’re saying that there should be some 
way that we can collect this type of clothing or 
furniture -- there's always some one in the ghetto 
that needs another pair of shoes or could use a- 
nother chair or table in their house -- something 
like what the Panthers and the Young Lords are/ 
were trying to do with the breakfast programs, 
provide goods and services for the community. 

Mere again, the union can collect these 
things. Don’t wait until the disaster happens 
and then run around and gather up things but 
collect them and have them ready so that if some- 
thing happens you can shoot them right to the peo- 
ple. I think people will begin to relate to the 
union more than they're doing today, 

IT SEEMS LIKE IN THE ELECTIONS YOU'RE REALLY 
RUNNING ON THE BASIS OF WHAT THE UNION CAN DO 
FOR THE PEOPLE, NOT ON DEMANDS OF THE PLANT. YOU 
SAID THAT YOU WANT THE UNION TO SERVE GOOD LUNCHES , 
YOU'RE NOT DEMANDING .THAT FORD SERVE GOOD LUNCHES.... 

WILBUR: No, before you can start talking a- 
bout any demands, or even dealing with health or 
safety or line speedup, we first have to get that 
unity. We have to get a larger number of workers 
to start dealing with problems. We hope to get 
more people involved and then we can move on to 
the next step of dealing directly with Ford, in 
terms of the problems of health and safety, speed- 
up or what have you. 

WHAT KIND OF PROBLEMS DO YOU EXPECT FROM THE 
UNION OR THE COMPANY IF YOU WIN? 

GEORGE: Two years ago, a brother ran on a 
black slate. We received some mild h arras s meat 
from the company itself. Li.ke if we went around 
the plant campaigning, they would escort 11 s out 
of the plant, and leave the other groups in. You’d 
be on the highway, passing out your literature, 
and the police would ride up an d j i_s k_ _f or your 1 d< * n - 
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tification, and your literature and ignore the 
other people that were out there. 

Tli is time we expect it might be much heavier... 
possibly a few heads cracked, it’s a very serious 
possibility . Because we’re taking away these 
people's good thing. The picnic is over with. Aid 
we don't think that they’ll sit back and let us 
take it away from them. 

We've got to depend a lot on community sup- 
port. We learned that any big industry like Ford, 
or any other industry, is reluctant to move on 
you as fast if you have support coming from with- 
in the community. We have to establish a commun- 
ity base and work with community organizations, 
and they will not vamp on you as fast. They 
have to stop and hesitate, because you're not 
alone . 

WILBUR: One other thing, in terms of getting 
involved in the community. We also learned from 
our demonstration in 1969 that the community did 
come to our aid in many areas. Some people 
from the Mahwah area came out and brought us food 
on the picket line and coffee. And we feel that 
we'd like to work with community groups and or- 
ganizations, with churches and student groups, 
high school and college groups, get them to get 
the information for us, about the corporate struc- 
ture, break down the contracts and the bylaws so 
that the workers can understand them, to cut 
through the language barriers, all these areas 
that we feel we can get from the community. It’s 
necessary that we all work together to achieve 
what we’re all trying to achieve, rather than 
trying to go down the path by ourselves. 

DO YOU HAVE TIES WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
AROUND THE COUNTRY -- WHICH ONES? 

MONROE: There's a coalition in the south, in 
Kentucky, that's doing stuff around the Masonite 
plant. We've been in contact with them. Some 
workers up in Buffalo, black workers in the steel 
plant up there, and also the brothers in Detroit, 
who we’ve been working with for quite a while, 
and in Youngstown, Ohio. 

But again, you have to stay in one area and 
tighten up the base. r ihe thing is to concentrate 
on your community, develop that community, raise 
the level of consciousness, also at the same time 
organize that plant. We’re not going to ricochet 
and start making hook-ups all around the country. 

It's not forseeable at this time to talk about 
a national workers' organization. 

ARE THERE ANY WHITE GROUPS ORGANIZING IN 
THE PLANT? 

WILBUR: Well, they're making some inroads. 

Some literature has come out. 'There's a group 
called the Fist, and they were putting out a pub- 
lication monthly. They were coming out with 
some dynamite tilings and it was really a first, 
to see a white group do that. We talked with 
them from time to time anti Kept dialogue with then., 
he’d like to sec mure groups of this type in the 
plants, because ;t makes our job a lot easier. The 
man can’t :er 1:1 on us -- there's other people 
dring tilings ht -.dc.- tne United Black Workers. 
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the plant, that black and Third World workers have 
to take the lead. Not only do we hav- tlie majority 
out there but also we're usually the ones who lead 
any walkouts we have say, it it's too hot in the 
plant. It's usually your black workers and Third 
World workers who have taken the lead, and then 
the white workers tend to follow them, You know 
something such as Martin Luther king’s Birthday on 
January 15, most of your white workers will say 
"are you going to stay out tomorrow?" They might 
support us if we say we’re going to stay out, but 
if we don’t stay out, then they won't stay out. 

Since we’ve been pushed into the forefront, then 
we just assume the role of pushing forward on 
higher levels . 

A lot of people say to us what can we do to 
help, or what is our role. We feel that if you 
have any particular skill -- use the skill that you 
have. If it’s writing, photography, it it’s medi- 
cine, law, or what have you, use that skill working 
with workers. 

We shouldn't have to tell you with your law de- 
gree to come in to help break down the contract, or 
to help brothers who have been wrongfully fired on 
some trumped up charge. Use that skill or talent 
that you have to help workers. 

Hopefully those who are serious about working 
with workers will learn about it, educate themselves, 
come in the plant themselves, even for a few weeks 
or a few months, get firsthand knowledge of a sit- 
uation. Because it's one thing to tell somebody 
but it's a whole other thing to go in , there them- 
selves and run that line, or breathe that air. 

We say make yourself useful and available, 
not necessarily to our organization but to the 
whole struggle. Because it's an overall thing and 
I feel that we all will benefit, we all will move 
forward if they’ll do that, and stop standing around 
saying what can we do. 

* * * 

If anybody wants any more information they can 
contact the United Black Workers, P.0. Box 1855, 
Newark, N.J., 07101. 
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SECRETARIES ARE FUCKED OVER ALL OVER 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Most women workers are encour- 
aged to flirt with the bosses, and some of us even 
have to be fucked--or lose our jobs. But Diane 
Sanchez He i man, an ex-worker at the Scholl Manufac- 
turing Company, is trying to do something about it. 

In the summer of 1971, she got a job with Scholl 
(makers of therapeutic footwear) as a traveling pro- 
motion representative. Jack Scholl, vice-president 
of the company, took her out to dinner in the plush 
Gaslight Club in New York. He wanted to sleep with 
her, and although she refused, he kept insisting. 

In October, she was fired. 

in March, she filed a $1, 750,1)00 suit against 
Scholl and the company, charging them with viola- 
tions of federal anti -discrimination laws. Heiman 
says that submitting to the sexual advances of her 
employer had been made a condition of her continued 
employment, whereas no such conditions are placed 
upon the employment of men. --30-- 
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SODA INDUSTRY MAKES GOLD FROM CYCLAMATES: 

GOV'T MAY PAY THEM FOR NOT USING CANCER- CAUSING 
SWEETNERS 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --When cyclamate, the cancer- 
producing artificial sweetner, was banned from 
use in all food and drug products by the government 
in September 1970 the indus tried involved let out 
a mighty roar. Diet soft drink and diet food pro- 
ducers were in the forefront as they wept over the 
prospect of losses estimated at $100 million or 
more. But they didn't just roar. 

Instead they got themselves together, led by 
representatives of California Canners and Growers 
(CALCAN) , a large co-operative, who prepared a 
draft bill calling for the government to reimburse 
them for their losses. This means that taxpayers 
will wind up footing the bill--of course. 

Hard to stomach, but it's true and now the 
bill has a total of 32 sponsors in congress and 
the support of the soft drink and canning indus- 
tries as well. 

The bill, which will come up before a full 
committee sometime in April, would enable affected 
businesses to seek indemnities of less than 
$100,000 from the Court of Claims and of more than 
$100,000 from Congress. 

Supporters of thel bill claim that the cycla- 
mate ban caught industries using the chemical by 
surprise. But consumer advocate Ralph Nader points 
out that the Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences cautioned against ex- 
pansion of cyclamate use in 1955 and reiterated 
its warning in 1962 and 1968. 

And in 1966, Japanese scientists reported that 
the body could chemically transform cyclamate into 
a highly dangerous byproduct. 

"Pepse-Cola had readied a new diet drink with- 
out cyclamates one year before the ban," Nader 
revealed. "Coca-Cola told the New York Times that 
it was equally well prepared. 'Taking out insur- 
ance’, was the way Coca-Cola president Charles 
Adams" put it. 

-30- 

************************************************* 

SOCIAL STRESS A HEALTH HAZARD SAYS THE WALL ST. JOURNAL 

NEW YORK (LNS)-- A veterinarian at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University has v . ,e 
up with new proof that rocking the political boat may 
be hazardous to your health. He has reported a 
link between cancer and high social stress - a.T.^ng 
chickens that i s . 

In his experiments. Dr. W.B. Gross found ti. . 
chickens set up and rigidly followed a pecking order 
with one bird being "top chicken" and the other- ai- 
ling in line. Once the pecking order was set, U. re 
was little social stress. But when flocks were jum- 
bled repeatedly, making members uncertain of their 
position, the chickens developed a high incidence of 
a tumor caused by a virus. 

His report did not make it clear how hi:, f. j. 
ings might apply to humans. But the Wall St. Jouj 
nal, '.-.hich rarely shows much interest in chicken 
outside jt profits, found his report worthy of 
no t i ce . 

- 3u- 
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FOUR OF THE HARLEM 6 OUT ON BAIL: 
"IT’S LIKE BEING BORN ALL OVER AGALW" 

LIBERATION News Service 


incident. Two weeks before Sugar* s murder 
oral of whaL was to become the Harlem 6 defeo 
some young kids who were attacked by police at ■ 
taking fruit from an overturned fruit stand. 


NEW YORK, (LNS )--"What can I tell yuu? What 
can I say? It's like being born all over again,” 
said Walter Thomas as he and his three co-defend- 
ants walked out of the Manhattan Men's House of 
Detention (the Tombs) for the first time in eight 
years on March 31 after being granted $5 000 bail, 
each. 

"I just want to get him away from there/’ a.-iU: 
his mother Mildred Thomas referring to the in- 
famous New York prison. ”1 just want him to come . * 
home and get himself adjusted to life again. He’s 
so used to having those doors slammed and banging 
and guards yelling ’lights out*, and no fresh air 
no exercise, locked up.” 

Walter Thomas, William Craig, Ronald Felder, 
and Wallace Baker are all part of the Harlem 6. 

They along with Robert Rice and Daniel Hamm, were 
first arrested in 1964 (all of them were in their 
teens at the time) and charged with the murder of 
Margit Sugar, a white shopkeeper. 

Their 1965 conviction for murder was based 
primarily on the testimony of chief prosecution 
wintess Robert Barnes and on "confessions” which 
were gotten after the men were beaten and questioned 
all night by nine armed policemen. Barnes said he 
was in on a plan to kill Sugar, but couldn’t make 
it to the actual murder. He was busted on other 
charges later but his prison term was cut after he 
agreed to testify. 

In 1968, the trial was declared a mistrial be- 
cause of the coerced confessions which they had re- 
pudiated immediately after. In 1970, Rice and Hamm 
were severed from the case -- Rice was reconvicted 
of murder in 1971 and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment.. Hamm pleaded guilty to manslaughter in another 
separate trial and was sentenced to a maximum of 
35 years. 

In the spring of 1971 right after Hamm copped 
a plea, the second trial of four of the Harlem 6 
began* This ended in a hung jury despite pressure 
from the judge for the dissenting jurors to give in 
to the majority for conviction. After 4% days of 
deliberation with only one juror still voting for 
acquittal, the judge declared the second mistrial. 

In the third trial, beginning in November of 
1971 and ending January 27 seven jurors voted in 
favor of acquittal. Under pressure of increasing 
community support (court hearings for the four were 
usually crowded with a wide variety of people; 
school kids were taken by their teachers to view 
the trial), $75,000 bail was granted each defen- 
dent. Naturally their families couldn’t raise that 
kind of money. 

When bail was reduced to $5,000, there was 
still apossibility that one of the four, Wallace 
Baker, would not be released. The Corrections De- 
partment suddenly revealed that no bail had ever 
been set on two. 8-year old indictments for riot 
and assault, growing out of the "Little Fruit Stand” 
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Finally, $2,000 extra bail was tacked on ■ i 
baker and al I fou. men were released. 

The defence t.as always claimed that the Har- 
! ui n b weit* framed far the murder and that they 
were really on rial, for their stand against t: ■»: 
police. Recently Robert Barnes's doctor con- 
fessed to le Tense attorneys that Barnes told him 
nix years <*g'> chat, lie had committed the murder - 
The doctw. work- for the Corrections Department 
and he kept quiet all this time for fear that he 
would lose his job, and also because professional 
"ethics” demand that whatever a pateint tells a 
doctor is kept in confidence. 

Prison guards have also told defense attorneys 
that 01 lie Roe, an eyewitness, identified Barnes 
in a police line-up as the murderer. He was told 
by District At torney F rank Hogan to identify the 
Harlem 6 as the murderers instead. Roe has not 
beeen able to recant his previous testimony as 
a prosecution witness -- the judge refuses to give 
him immunity and if he denies seeing the 6 he will 
be tried for perjury. 

Judge Martinis, the judge who lowered the 
bail, received a phone call from Barnes’s doctor 
soon after defense attorneys tape recorded his 
testimony. Martinis and the doctor then held a 
secret meeting. Martinis can be removed from the 
bench for meeting with a witness to discuss new 
evidence without defense and prosecution lawyers 
being present; so it’s possible he’ll offer the 
Harlem 6 a good deal if they’ll settle the whole 
thing out of court without going through a retrial. 

Robert Rice and Daniel Hamm, who were planning 
to appeal their cases as soon as the other fotv >act. 
were tried now stand a good chance of being fined. 
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WOMEN PROTEST OLIVETTI’S SEXISM: 

OLIVETTI TRIES TO BRIBE THEM WITH COCKTAILS 

NEW YORK (LNS )--Secretar ies and members c 1 
the National Organization for Women (NOV 7 ) pick'll i 
the Olivetti Corporation on March 15 to protest: 
the company’s sexist advertising campaign. The 
theme of the ads is that secretaries will lo/e 
Olivetti typewriters: "Because this is tne ty» 

writer with Lhe Lvckln inside that makes the fo 
most common typing mistakes absolutely impost 1 c . 
so you can type faster, neater, sharper. And hr;.: 
more func. 

The obvious implication is that secretaries 
need the Olivetti "brain because they don't nv f 
any of their own. 

Olivetti’s response to the picketers was to c *: 
up a table of hors do’oeuvres and cocktails in tl 1 
lobby with a sign that read: "For the wesp, v. ; 

liberationis ts . Come inside when you’re tired cJ 
picketing and collect your women’s liberation 
cocktail. -30-(Thanks to the Militant ) 
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THE NIXON COURT STRIKES AGAIN: 

YOU’RE IN GOOD HANDS WITH THE AEC 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --After recent scandals sur- 
rounding use of radioactive wastes as fill for 
construction sites in Colorado, it’s hardly sur- 
prising that some states are trying to clamp ddwn 
more tightly on radioactive pollution-. But now 
the Supreme Court has ruled that they won’t be 
allowed to do that. The court states that such 
authority rests only with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (AEC) . 

Responding to growing public concern, Minn- 
esota passed a bill some time ago putting severe 
limits on the amounts of radioactive liquid and 
gaseous wastes that an AEC-approved nuclear pow- 
er plant could dump into the Mississippi River. 

But a series of lower courts ruled that Congress 
had pre-empted such state action when it formed 
the AEC. And the Supreme Court has now backed 
up that ruling, with only Justices William 0. 

Douglas and Potter Stewart dissenting. 

The AEC, with its close ties to the military 
and the big oil companies that have bought up 
most of the world’s uranium reserves, has hardly 
been a stringent watchdog against radioactive 
pollution. Two top experts who at one time worked 
for the AEC predict that what the AEC regards as 
’’allowable levels of radiation” could lead to as 
many as 32,000 extra cancer victims a year. 

In just one plant at Rocky Flatt, Colorado, 
which had been hailed as the safest of AEC plants, 

325 workers have been contaminated by radiation 
over the years. Plant officials (the plant is 
run by Dow Chemical) have refused to say how many 
have died of cancer. In one 16 month period, 
there were 24 explosions, fires, plutonium spills 
and contamination incidents at the plant. 

Now that the Supreme Court has put a damper 
on legal attempts to check radioactive pollution, 
perhaps more people will turn to tactics such as 
those used by eco-guerrillas who firebombed the 
nuclear power station at Indian Point, New York 
in 1971 causing several million dollars worth 
of damage. 
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********************************************* *****«^* 

ROYAL LAOTIAN ARMY REPORTED KILLING THEIR OWN MEN 
TO CURB DESERTIONS 

VIENTIANE, Laos (LNS)--The commander of the 
CIA-supported irreg^LLax army fighting in northeast 
Laos, in an effort to reduce'desertions , has re- 
portedly ordered his troops to ambush and kill 
fleeing soldiers. 

Civilian refugees are also being killed in the 
encounters, according to the Washington Post. 

Ambushes along a njtmntain road that leads from 
Ban Son, the new headquarters for the pro-government 
army of Meo tribesmen and its CIA advisors, are be- 
ing blamed on enemy action but are actually being 
carried out by loyal Meo troops under the orders 
of Gen. Vang Pao, the sources say. 

’’They (the deserters) are tired and want to go 
CONTINUED ON BOTTOM OF NEXT COLUMN 


TOKENISM CANADIAN STYLE: 

$100 MILLION' A YEAR TO TEACH BUREAUCRATS FRENCH 

OTTAWA, Canada (LNS) —As a token concession 
to growing nationalism among French-speaking Que- 
becois, the Canadian government decreed three years 
ago that as of 1975 60% of the executive- level 
bureaucrats in Ontario and Quebec would be biling- 
ual. But despite government expenditures of $100 
million a year on language courses, the scheme 
has fallen far behing schedule. 

Less than a third of the top civil servants 
are now bilingual , and English-speaking bureau- 
crats are grumbling. ”1 don’t need it in my daily 
work and the course isn’t valuable,” one grouses. 

French-speaking Quebecois, who make up 83% 
of Quebec’s 6 million inhabitants, are not very 
sympathetic. As even one successful French- 
speaking bureaucrat commented, ”1 had to learn 
English before I could even get a menial job with 
the government.” 
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TOKENISM AMERICAN STLYE: 

COURTS PRESS TROOPERS TO HIRE BLACKS 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --The Alabama state police 
have finally been forced to hire their first three 
blacks, but efforts at "integrating" state troop- 
ers have barely gotten' off the ground in many 
states. The Southern Regional Council reports 
that out of 5,000 troopers in the nine southern- 
most states, only 30 are black. Mississippi has 
no black troopers at all; Arkansas has six out of 
396. 

At the heart of the problem seems to be the 
■ fact' that' not' too many blacks have any desire to 
be cops in the first place. An Arkansas spokesman 
marks down the low ratio to the "anti-police mood" 
among blacks. Last year Indiana (which has three 
blacks among 862 state troopers) carried out an 
extensive recruitment campaign on black-operated 
radio stations. Only 12 blacks responded, and 
none of them ended up joining the force. 
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*„.************* *************************************** 
home," a U.S. spokesman said at the end of March’, 
commenting on the desertion of more than 1,000 
troops form Ban Son. 

It was this large-scale desertion of southern 
troops, comandeering civilian trucks at gunpoint 
and driving them the 60 miles south to Vientiane, 
that apparently set off the reported ambushes on 
the road out of Ban Son. 
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************************************************** 
"...those brave ones who struggle against 
death are the ones who bring new life into the 
world* even though they die to do so 3 even though 
our hearts are broken when they die." 

**************** *****★*&! **Wli5§t**** 

PAY ALL YoijR BILLS SOON F0LKS--WE REALLY NEED $$$ 
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PHOTOS FROM THE BUFFALO CREEK MINING DISASTER -- SEE STORY ON PAG Li ONH OF PACKET 

To: During the flood the water came halfway up ihe post office walls -- see the 

Credit LNS. 
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Bottom: The inside of a house, after the flood. 

Credit LNS. 
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PHOTOS FROM CHILE -- SEE STORY ON PAGE ONE OF THIS PACKET. 
ChileAn peasants on land they siezed. Credit 'fed Polumbaum/LNS . 
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TOP: The San Quentin 6 -- Graphic by Jane Norlmg/LNS. 


Bottom: 


Vietnamese drawings -- Credit the Daily World/LNS 
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Bottom Right: Britain steals Northern Ireland 
Credit The Militant/LNS 


Bottom Left: An ant i cap.i tai i.st cartoon that ap- 
peared in a Kansas weekly newspaper 
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